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He knew he was distrusted by his party, and perhaps
he distrusted himself. He knew that there would be
other opportunities of trying conclusions with the Whigs,
and he may well have felt that if the Bill was to be
defeated it was more politic to attack it in detail than
to refuse it a hearing at the outset. At any rate he did
not speak until the third night of the debate, and even
then, though he strongly opposed the Bill, he did not
venture to recommend a division to be taken against its
introduction. The truth is that Peel was not yet fully
restored to the leadership of the Tory party. He was
by no means anxious to resume that place, preferring to
remain for the time in a position of greater freedom and
less responsibility. He could not but see that the mere
introduction of the Reform Bill had changed the whole
aspect of politics and all the relations of parties.
Reform was thenceforth necessary; so much he plainly
perceived. Had this conviction been forced upon him
when still in office, and had the welfare of the State
plainly demanded that he should himself give effect to
it, he would not have shrunk from doing in 1831 what
he had done in 1829. But the circumstances were now
changed. The Whigs were in office, and the responsibility
was now theirs. He could, and did confine himself to
constitutional opposition, no longer believing that reform
could be successfully resisted, but striving to render it
less mischievous and less revolutionary, and not perhaps
unwilling that the odium of resisting it should rest
mainly with the House of Lords.
On 22d March the Reform Bill was read a second
time by a majority of a single vote in one of the largest
Houses ever assembled. In ordinary circumstances